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ANALYSIS IN TEACHING THE SHORT-STORY 



P. CASPAR HARVEY 
Normal School, Fort Hays, Kansas 



To teach the technique of a form of literature which resembles 
the sonnet in its rigidity of structure yet which must remain a 
free spontaneous creation of the imagination is the task confront- 
ing the instructor of a class in the short-story. Quadruple that 
task if the class be composed of high-school students. 

A careful analysis of the method of presentation is the only 
way to eliminate the difficulties. 

The class whose work is the basis of this report consisted of forty- 
three Seniors in the Leavenworth High School who had elected a 
course in short-story writing as their fourth-year English. The 
activities of the class were minutely and precisely planned far in 
advance. The purpose was to present the technique of the short- 
story inductively. Before any original writing was required twelve 
short-stories had been read and studied. This study was appre- 
ciative and not in any sense intensive. These stories were: O. 
Henry, "A Municipal Report," "The Gift of the Magi," "Lost 
on Dress Parade," and "No Story"; Poe, "The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum" and "The Black Cat"; Maupassant, "The Necklace" and 
"The Confession"; Kipling, "Wee Willie Winkie"; Harte, "Out- 
casts of Poker Flat"; Stockton, "The Lady or the Tiger?"; and 
Tagore, "The Man from Kabul." 

As these were read a study of the elements of short-story 
technique was drawn from the text, Miss Albright's The Short- 
Story. This study of the "how" from a textbook was not 
emphasized; if anything, it was slighted. A valuable acquaint- 
ance with the terminology was acquired, however. In addition 
the instructor adapted the now famous formula of Pitkin to 
high-school students and presented it by means of the black- 
board. 
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Pitkin in his The Art and the Business of Story Writing has a 
unique method of answering the questions, "What is a short- 
story?" and "What shall you write about?" The formulas can- 
not be given here, but the instructor can adapt them so that a 
high-school Senior can grasp their significance. In them the in- 
structor has a definite standard to which critical remarks and 
questions of the students can be directed. 

With this background the seven steps in the presentation of 
teaching the short-story and its structure began. The seven steps 
represent seven days. As the work of each day was distinct and 
planned especially for that day of the week, the outline will be 
presented day by day. 

Monday. Reviews of all previous studies of the plot and Miss 
Albright's chapter on "Plot" were taken up. No assignment 
was made for Tuesday. 

Tuesday. Without previous hint the students were required 
to write a plot germ, or a dramatic situation, which they could 
use in a short-story of their own if need be. This germ idea was 
not elaborated. The entire period was devoted to this, and the 
instructor moved about the classroom in constant consultation. 
The papers were collected and no assignment made. 

Wednesday. The papers of Tuesday were returned at the 
beginning of the recitation. In the meantime, however, the in- 
structor had gone over them carefully. On each paper were writ- 
ten special instructions and suggestions to the fullest extent. 
What was good was pointed out, and why it was good; what was 
bad was pointed out, and what was to be done about it. On 
Wednesday, therefore, the students were required to expand the 
germ idea into a motif and return the papers at the end of the 
recitation. In this way the student unconsciously let his ideas 
"cool." No pernicious outside help or misdirected personal effort 
was possible. As far as the student was concerned each day's 
labor was an end in itself. Consequently there was no assign- 
ment. 

Thursday. Robert Louis Stevenson's "The Sire de Maletroit's 
Door" was read to the class by the instructor. Canby says that 
"no story in the world reads better aloud." It preserves all the 
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false unities, and this, if not pointed out, is helpful to beginners. 
It moves step by step to the denouement. It has perfect nicety 
of incident. It has perfect balance in the union of dramatic and 
single effects demanded by technique. There was no assignment. 

Friday. Stevenson's "The Sire de Maletroit's Door" was ana- 
lyzed and outlined. The instructor had put a step-by-step analysis 
on the blackboard. This was critically studied and everyone in the 
class became master of the art of that one story. However, there 
are few short-stories that can be done that way. The class dis- 
cussed the introduction, climax, crisis, denouement, etc., but no 
absolute or final decision was rendered. But each student saw 
the story in some division in his own mind. Although the class 
did not know it, they were preparing to use it as a model. There 
was no assignment. 

Monday. With two days' forgetfulness — and this inattention 
is important at this point — they were required to reproduce the 
Stevenson story as fully as each pupil could from the analysis. 
They were asked to put it in as good story form as they could, 
as if it were their own story and not Stevenson's. It is to be 
remembered that this class in short-story writing had as yet writ- 
ten no stories. It will be seen, therefore, that this distributed rep- 
etition and inattention and reproduction have some psychological 
foundation. The logic of preparing the student's own motif before 
the study, analysis, and reproduction of a model is seen because 
the device of no assignments kept the pupil's mind at rest. He 
was lured into a sense of self-security as to his own progress as 
a short-story writer. The instructor had kept his art concealed. 
During this recitation period the reproduction went on and points 
obscure to the individual pupil were cleared up by personal con- 
sultation. As they could not finish it in the hour, the assignment 
for Tuesday was to bring in the entire reproduced "The Sire de 
Maletroit's Door." 

Tuesday. With the reproduced stories collected at the begin- 
ning of the period the pupils were returned their old story motifs 
and told to begin their own first original stories in real earnest. 
No change was allowed from the original motif. During the reci- 
tation period the plots were worked out completely and in many 
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cases the actual writing begun. As they started on their own 
stories the instructor was present to assist in any initial difficulties. 
Of course the assignment was to finish the stories at home and 
return by the end of the week. The resulting stories were uni- 
formly excellent as good high-school stories go. The reason back 
of this uniform success was the element of right thinking which 
the plan engendered. There were no poor ones in the entire 
forty-three. 

Psychologically it was an attempt to automatize short-story 
writing after a correct start. Note that it was not Stevenson's 
story that was being taught: it was the student's first story through- 
out. The class went through the process of short-story writing 
correctly but unconsciously. Each pupil had a personal standard 
process to rely upon in the future. Apparently the instructor 
wrote each story through the pupil; but he did not, as is evidenced 
by the fact that he would not even permit a change of the first 
idea hit upon by the pupil at the spur of the moment, much less 
suggest one himself. In later writing change of plans was fre- 
quent. 

On the part of the pupil, it was the highest form of mental 
behavior — the application of theory to practice — a deliberately 
considered activity, although unconscious on his part at the first 
of the process. 



